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which in public he supports." But the more that the controversy raged the more
enthusiastically the Finance Bill was applauded by the mass of the party and the
more popular its author became among the working classes.
A dramatic episode was added to the annals of tint stirring time by Alexander
Ure, the Lord Advocate, afterwards Lord President of the Court of Session. Ure,
a sleepless platform champion of the land taxes, spoke of the risk that under Tariff
Reform the money for old-age pensions might not be available, and was accused
by Balfour of a "frigid and calculated lie." This accusation was fiercely resented
by the Radical agitator. Facing the Conservative leader in the House, he said that
"Accusations such as this, couched in language such as this, happily find no parallel
in the history of the country since the days when it was open to a man to defend an
attack upon his honour with his own right arm." As he made that declaration in a
voice charged with emotion he thrust his long arm across the table and pointed at
Balfour.
The House does not love histrionics, but it recognised that Ure was sincerely
actuated by deep feeling. The Liberals cheered tremendously. Balfour, although
indignant at his adversary's language in the country, gave the House his word of
honour that he had no personal feeling against Ure.
"What will the Lords do?" I heard that question day after day in the Lobby
when the Budget, fought from Spring till November, was in its final stages. Would
the Lords dare to interfere with taxation and finance? They were warned by the
Prime Minister of the consequences.
Two of the most sagacious Unionist statesmen, the Duke of Devonshire and
Lord Goschen, were dead. The Marquis of Lansdowne wielded absolute authority
in the House of Lords. A cultured aristocrat, he was suave and dignified in manner,
precise in speech, and resolute in opposition to the Government.
On the other side, the Marquis of Crewe was of the same fine mould. He was
a match for the Unionist leader in the finesse of debate. His speeches were tan-
talizingly slow in delivery, while he twisted and rubbed his hands, but after a pause
the right word came. Yet nothing that he said influenced the House of Lords. The
Liberal force that he led was overwhelmed by Lansdowne's big battalions.
One night after a meeting of Unionist leaders, I happened to meet Lloyd
George, and he told me that the Lords were to throw out the Finance Bill. I have
before me the four-lined whip immediately issued to the Unionist Peers:
"Most important.
"Your Lordships* attendance in the House of Lords is urgently requested on
Monday, November 22nd, and following days.
"On the motion for the Second Reading of the Finance Bill, the Marquess
of Lansdowne will move, That this House is not justified in giving its
consent to this Bill until it has been submitted to the judgment of the
country.
Waldegrave."
The Lords have often excelled the Commons in debate on great subjects. Argu-
ment is carried on by a pre-arranged series of speeches by eminent men who calmly
put points of view drawn from varied experience. That was the orderly and